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428 PROCEEDINGS OP THE ACADEMY OF [1888. 

1 he Value of Abbot's Manuscript Drawings of American Spiders. — 
Dr. Henry C. McCook reviewed some recent criticisms upon a 
communication presented by him to this Academy. He spoke as 
follows: 

In the last number of "Psyche," " Mr. J. H. Emerton prints a 
criticism upon my paper in the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 2 based upon the recent discovery 
of Mr. John Abbot's drawings of American spiders. This criticism 
requires some comment. 

1. Mr. Emerton intimates doubt of what he calls my "off-hand 
identifications." I spent between one and two hours in the Zoologi- 
cal Library of the British Museum, aided by the courteous officials. 
I confined my attention almost wholly to the one tribe with which 
I am most familiar, the Orbweavers. Of those I published in my 
paper twenty one (21) numbers, embracing seventeen species. Mr. 
Emerton says: In 1875 I looked over these same drawings at the 
British Museum "I, like Mr. McCook, made hasty identifications of 
such few of them as I could." It might have been true thirteen 
years ago that Mr. Emerton was unable to determine accurately that 
number of common species within the time which I gave to them, 
but I do not hesitate to say that he could not plead such inability 
now after his study and publication of the New England Epeiridse. 
At least, I should have small opinion of my own attainments if I 
could not identify "off-hand," from the admirable drawings of John 
Abbot, such familiar species as most of those named in my list. I 
think that any entomologist, familiar with Mr. Abbot's work, who 
will substitute for spiders seventeen species of insects with which he 
is most familiar, will quite agree with me that such determination is 
not one of great difficulty. 

2. Mr. Emerton does scant justice to my paper by leaving the 
impression that its conclusions are based wholly upon the off-hand 
identifications of an hour or two. On the contrary, that was a 
small part of my work. I took carefully the numbers of Abbot's 
drawings with his notes thereon, as well as my own notes upon the 
same made on the spot. After my return home, I diligently com- 
pared these with Walckenaer's number, and satisfied myself that 
the two exactly corresponded. I then went over Walckenaer's des- 
criptions in the original (French), 3 and compared them with the 
species themselves in my collection, verifying thus my first identifica- 
tion. This occupied the leisure hours of several months; and the 
indications and, in part, results of all this work may be seen in my 
paper, where I give the evidence and references by which the student 
can test my work if he will take the pains to do so. 

3 Mr. Emerton institutes a comparison between my published 
list and a few numbers identified by him, from which he derives a 

1 Psyche, the organ of the "Cambridge Entomological Club," Vol, 5, No. 149- 
150, Sept.— Oct. 1888. 

2 1888, pp. 1-6," Necessity for Revising the Nomenclature of American Spiders." 
3 Histoire Nalurelle des Insectes Apteres, Vol. II. 
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moral as to "the uncertainty of off-hand identifications of these draw- 
ings by two persons both familiar with the common spiders of the 
Northern States." But the inference is wholly deceptive, for the 
basis of his comparison is entirely faulty and unfair. He published 
a list of thirteen (13) numbers, noted by him as identified thirteen 
years ago when he visited the British Museum. Of these, four 
numbers are of other species than Orbweavers; two other 
numbers are Orbweavers which I did not notice or did not list. 
Emerton includes all these in his estimate; but it is manifest that 
any comparison, in order to yield just results, should throw out these 
six numbers not listed or considered by me, and should be con- 
fined wholly to the seven numbers which both of us attempted 
to identify. Such a comparison justifies a conclusion quite the 
reverse of Mr. Emerton's. We agree as to the following: Nos. 121, 
116, 117, 79 and 80 — five out of the seven. How stands it as to the 
remaining two numbers, (one species) 77 and 78? Mr. Emerton 
marks them with a generic name, " Uloborus. " I list them as 
" Cyrtophora caudata Hentz, " but in a secondary place, and in a 
foot-note express my uncertainty as to the identification, and think 
they may prove to be my own species G. bifurca. Concerning the 
only species, (embraced in these two numbers) about which we differ, 
I express my uncertainty, and Emerton merely gives a generic name, 
showing his uncertainty as to the species. In other words, we are 
both more or less uncertain, and thus we agree in that respect also. 
I submit, therefore, that instead of justifying Mr. Emerton's inference 
of uncertainty, and thus casting doubt upon my identifications, the 
contrary is shown, for we actually agree in one way or another on 
every number concerning which both give an opinion. In other 
words, we absolutely agree concerning five-sevenths of the numbers 
mutually identified, and agree to be uncertain concerning the other 
two-sevenths. 

As to which list is nearer the truth in the one uncertain factor, 
I do not venture to decide. Turning to the original description of 
Walckenaer, 1 one finds that he is left in doubt, and the doubt can per- 
haps not be removed. Walckenaer makes one of the numbers a variety 
of the other. If we read the description of the animal itself, Mr. 
Emerton's identification as Uloborus is well justified; but when we 
turn to Abbot's account of the habits of the spider, we find that 
they differ entirely from all we know of Uloborus, and correspond 
exactly with the peculiar habits of Cyclosa caudata, especially the 
habit of covering the central diameter of its vertical net with pellets 
of silk mixed with insect detritus. Uloborus spins a horizontal 
snare; has many ribboned decorations as caudata frequently has, 
but never has been observed, so far as I know, to decorate her orb 
with insect scalpage. 

1 Op. cit., p. 144. 
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4. Mr. Emerton's conclusion concerning the questions raised by my 
paper is that we should wait until all the common spiders of America 
are described before attempting to determine priority of names. 
This seems to me very curious reasoning. Emerton has described 
and figured all but two of the spiders contained in my list of Abbot's 
drawings. Does he intend us to count his work as worthless for 
comparative service? I think better of it than that. With his 
New England "Epeiridse" and Hentz's "Spiders of the United States" 
in my hand, I have no doubt at all of my ability to determine 
positively therefrom the ultimate names of many species by comparing 
the same with Walckenaer's descriptions and Abbot's drawings. 
What we need chiefly is a facsimile copy of the latter somewhere in 
America; but in lieu of that, that some one should take up the 
matter in Lopdon with a good collection of American spiders. 

Meanwhile, no naturalist ought to doubt that it is our duty to recog- 
nize the Walckenaer species which we know by whatever means to 
be identical with descriptions made by Hentz, repeated by Emerton 
and others, and now thoroughly familiar and recognizable. As to 
the doubtful species, there can, of course, be no question that they 
had better remain as named by Hentz and more fully described by 
others. Walckenaer's descriptions are undoubtedly incomplete and 
some are positively bad, but they are no worse in this respect than 
many of Hentz's, and in my opinion are just as readily identified by 
the aid of Abbot's drawings as are Hentz's descriptions by the aid of 
his own drawings. 

At this point I may submit the opinion of one who stands at the 
very head of living araneologists, Professor T. Thorell, who thus 
writes me from Italy in a letter dated April 7th, 1888: "The dis- 
covery of Abbot's drawings of American spiders is indeed a fact of 
the greatest interest, not only to American but to all arachnologists, 
and I congratulate yon upon having had the luck to make this 
discovery. Of course I have read with great attention what you 
have said on the subject, As to me, I do not entertain the least 
doubt that you and Professors Leidy, Lewis and Dall are right, and 
that the earlier names should in all cases be adopted. The law of 
priority must be respected, and is the only one that prevents arbi- 
trariness and that gives stability to nomenclature. I think, then, 
that in all such cases, in which Walckenaer's species can with toler- 
able certainty be recognized, his names should be preferred to names 
more lately published, even if these names are more commonly used, 
or the species better described or figured under these newer names." 
The weight of this distinguished authority can not be questioned, 
and I place it in the scale against the judgment of Mr. Emerton. 

I venture to add from the same letter the following sentence, with 
the earnest expression of hope that the suggestion therein may be 
realized: "Would it not be possible to have Abbot's work publish- 
ed ? There are in America so many wealthy citizens who are 
willing to make sacrifices for scientific purposes; and in this case an 
appeal to the national feeling of your countrymen, would not, I 
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think, be out of place." Over against such an expression as this I 
am willing to place my critic's words, "Mr. McCook is inclined, 
however, to set too high a value ou these drawings." 

5. Finally, I think I may say under all the circumstances that 
I am excusable for believing that my so called "discovery" of 
Abbot's drawings was a genuine novelty. I cannot remember a 
single allusion in any araneological literature to the existence in the 
British Museum or elsewhere of those drawings. The last reference 
made to them of which I have knowledge was Dr. L. M. Underwood's 
paper on the "Progress of Arachnology in America," in the American 
Naturalist of November 1887. The author alludes to Abbot's 
manuscripts (miscalling him "Thomas," by the way, instead of 
"John"), and adds. "Knowledge of the date of preparation of this 
series of drawings, as well as its present place and condition is want- 
ing. But it was in London as early as 1802, and was purchased by 
Baron Walckenaer in 1821." Mr. Emerton, in his several admira- 
ble monographs, makes no reference to the fact that he knew of the 
existence of the drawings, and does not make the slightest attempt 
to compare the list in his possession with the descriptions of Walck- 
enaer. This seems to me all the more remarkable in view of the 
fact, as above shown, that he had accurately determined some of 
Hentz's species as identical with some of Abbot's numbers, and could 
readily have made the further step of determining their correspond- 
ence with Walckenaer's descriptions. His reasons for this reserve 
are doubtless satisfactory to himself, and I. will not venture to criti- 
cize them ; but will say that I am quite satisfied with having taken 
the opposite course and given to the world, at the earliest available 
opportunity, the information which had accidentally been placed in 
my possession, and which I believed at the time to be new and 
valuable. That it was new to most students of spiders has been 
made very certain by the responses to my paper. That it is valuable 
may in some minds admit of doubt; but, on the whole, I think that 
I have shown here, if not before, that the measure of doubt is very 
small. 

Food of Barnacles. — Prof Leidy stated that last summer, in 
June, while walking on shore at Beach Haven, N. J., he picked up 
a bunch of Goose-barnacles, Lepas fascicidaris, attached to a frag- 
ment of a grass stem, Spartina. Finding at the time nothing else 
of interest, he examined the specimens, not having previously dissec- 
ted a Barnacle since 1848, when he observed the eyes in Balanus 
rugosus (See Proc. 1848, 9). 

All the specimens of Lepas, of which there were nine, had the 
body distended with a brownish-yellow Cyclops, in large number, 
fresh in appearance and generally entire. Under the circumstances 
he at first suspected that they might be a larval form of the Lepas, 
though aware of the fact that the cirripeds proceed from a Nauplius 
embryo, which passes through a Cypris stage before assuming the 
Barnacle condition. On further investigation he was convinced 



